THIRTY   AND   UNDER
Dr. Babbitt has illustrated, the Church in America has become part
and parcel of our civilization; it has become power-hungry, with a
tendency to substitute external size for an inner spirit.
When acquisitiveness is the order of the day, when the rewards
go to him who diverts social resources for private exploitation, and
when this condition prevails in a life that is fast and nerve-racking
to the point of demanding similarly fast and nerve-racking diversion,
we need more than ethical principles. The external world has been
altered. Our social accommodation must be matched to this situa-
tion. In brief, the problem is as much sociological as ethical. The
programme of action must be detailed and constructive on specific
points. Dr. Babbitt, in a recent article in The Forum, presented his
programme as follows:
1.  A coming together on the basis of a Socratic definition of
Humanism;
2.  A conventionalizing of this definition;
3.  Education in terms of this convention.
The younger generation had better stop, look, listen, and think,
before selling its soul to such a programme.
So far, I have gone beyond the realm of pure literary problems.
As a literary generation, what are we to do? Undoubtedly, our
aesthetic theory must be remodelled. We are done with art for expres-
sion, with a Bohemian isolation of creative effort on a celestial island
of pure subjective moodiness. Yet we are fools if we deny this for
the sake of accepting an ethical art which retreats from today byway
of receded yesterdays, and which saps the vigour of personal response
in an arid intellectualism. We must establish better foundations. Our
aesthetic theory must consider art as an effort at perceiving, under-
standing, arranging, evaluating, and at communicating personal
experiences, primarily with the purpose of comprehension. When
social accommodation has become more harmonious, art will gather
social purpose. It cannot be part of a synthesis until that synthesis
is formed. In the meantime art plumbs and explores confusion,
chaos, and disorder, to gather a surer comprehension. Art must
tackle experience, not to prove ethical orders and golden proportions,
but to derive all the possible meanings that can be deduced.
Where we must differ from the Humanists and from those closely
akin to them is in our abnegation of finalities. While they, for
instance, speak of central human experiences and qualities, anthrop-
ologists collect more files of evidence disproving all that is central and
normal, reducing the Humanists and their dicta to an irritating
arrogance. Modern technology and modern science have built our
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